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the Society for Alleviating the Miseries of the Public Prisons, the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1790 took important steps toward the reform of prison conditions. The new laws required the classification of criminals, private cells, adequate clothing, religious teaching, and protection from thievery and extortion at the hands of their keepers. At least four states, prompted by the distress induced by the unsettled currency and the misfortune that the tide of speculation had caused many respectable people, ameliorated their laws respecting imprisonment for debt.
The Idea of Progress
The idea of progress, inherent in the environmentalist theory, found congenial soil in the colonies. Freneau and Raynal spoke for many Americans and Europeans who saw in the uncontaminated wilderness beyond the frontier the ideal setting for a new'type of society in which both the poverty and the artificialities and inequalities of a settled society should be abolished. The final blow which the Revolution struck to such feudal relics as primogeniture, entail, union of church and state, and monarch-ism, as well as the humbling of the aristocracy, invited faith in Utopi-anism,.as did the idealized versions of the Revolution which emanated from such European radicals as Richard Price, Condorcet, and Brissot de Warville. These men saw in our struggle for independence, and later in the French Revolution, an immense impetus to the universal abolition of war> poverty, priestcraft, absolutism, feudalism, and all the special privileges that violate the dignity and equality of mankind. And the prophecies by Godwin and Condorcet of a future Eden rising through science and technology awakened response in the new Republic.
The belief in the perfectibility of human nature and of social institutions found concrete expression in Thomas Paine's Rights of Man (1791) and his Agrarian Justice (1796). These argued for a continuous reaf&rmation by each generation of the original compact by which men established government. In this way government could be kept pure and responsive to the sovereign will of an enlightened people expressed through its majority. Within our grasp, Paine further contended, lay a political economy that could abolish poverty and provide security for the aged through graduated inheritance taxes and ground rents; thus society would receive back what it had created. The security of all would